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Rick Prelinger 
Beginnings 


From its inception in 1982, I interpreted my collecting practice as an "open" activity undertaken with public 
access as a primary goal. The emergence narrative of Prelinger Archives has many threads, but the core is a 
trajectory of propagation and diffusion, a story with many forward and backward steps, efforts both failed 
and successful, and a few conspicuous victories. This text tells my version of this history and describes 
some key issues that arose after 2000, when I worked with Internet Archive to turn a large archival film 
collection into an online utility designed to be freely usable by communities that had never before enjoyed 
fairly unmediated access to archival images, users on the wrong side of the "archival divide." 


The Prelinger collection (originally incorporated as Prelinger Associates, Inc., later as Prelinger Archives 
LLC, and in this article called by Prelinger Archives) was a classic "accidental archives", assembled 
opportunistically as the transition accelerated from 16mm film to video-based production and distribution. 
Beginning in the United States, the world's most media-rich nation in the late 1970s and speeding up 
dramatically in the 1980s, libraries, universities and educational film distributors emptied their film racks 
and either threw away their often painstakingly assembled educational media collections or occasionally 
found other institutions to take them. Films from these collections had been widely circulated through a 
variety of sales, rental and loan schemes. In a few instances that would become historically significant, 
archives accepted and retained these collections. As the educational media ecosystem shifted from film to 
video, another large market sector — advertising, industrial and sponsored film — also moved towards 
video platforms, causing the entire film-based ecosystem of useful cinema production to slowly collapse. 
By the mid-1990s, only a few companies engaged in film-based production and distribution in the U.S., and 
the system of services supporting filmmakers and distributors was quickly disappearing. Most laboratories 
had shuttered or were in the process of winding down, often giving rise to anxieties about the disposition of 
the large collections of unclaimed film master and printing elements many of them held. 


In fall 1982 I began working as director of research for Heavy Petting, a feature-length archival 
documentary directed by Pierce Rafferty and Obie Benz. Pierce had been one of the collaborators behind 
the successful "postmodern" documentary Atomic Café, and the new film was conceived in its image, as an 
all-archival compilation with no narration. With the intention of illuminating the history of sexuality in the 
post-World War I period, the makers hoped to find images that showed how gender roles were constituted 
and maintained and normative sexualities promoted. For the project, I compiled two detailed lists, using 
film distribution catalogs, Library of Congress copyright records and reference books originally prepared 
for the use of media librarians. One was a search list of hundreds of advertising, educational and industrial 
films that I hoped to find. The other was a compilation of film sources: production companies, film 
distributors, and sponsors — corporations and organizations that had made or financed films that might 
contain materials of interest. I contacted those entities that were still in business and tried to trace key 
people from those that were no longer in existence. I also developed relationships with the small number of 
film collectors who happened to have films of this kind. By the time the film went into hiatus in mid-1983, 
I had assembled an interesting portrait of the 16mm film industry; an incomplete portrait, to be assured, but 
a better snapshot than had previously existed, as it traced an industry rapidly moving into decline. 


As I watched educational, industrial and advertising films, I discovered a new and fascinating world that 
was full of surprises. Many films documented daily life, culture and industry on a granular level that I had 
not seen in conventional fiction films and television. Many contained dense imagery of cities, towns and 
communities and offered the opportunity for historians, geographers and really anyone interested to 
reconstruct a picture of the contours of life in the past. Above all, these films illuminated the history of a 
broad spectrum of persuasion affecting all sectors of life in North America: films produced to educate, to 
train, to influence social and personal behavior, to encourage consumption, to harden gender roles, and to 
influence patriotism, citizenship and political compliance. For me, an amateur and uncredentialed cultural 


and historian, the lexicon of everyday life embedded in these films made their collection and preservation 
an urgent task. 


Using my research on film sources, I began collecting 16mm release prints (film copies manufactured from 
negatives or positive masters, intended for direct projection) in late 1982-early 1983. The first films came 
piecemeal from collectors and dealers mostly focused on selling prints of feature films, studio-produced 
short subjects and television programs. For them, useful films were an afterthought to be sold at low prices, 
although this would change after interest in them increased in the 1990s. After collecting a few hundred 
prints, I scaled up my collecting pace, and contacted school and university media centers, looking for 
sources of films that were no longer needed. This rapidly yielded thousands of films. Soon I realized that 
films held by business and industrial film production companies were also endangered. I contacted those 
that were still in business, and tracked down retired staff and executives for those that were not. In time, I 
pursued over a hundred discrete collections and was able to acquire some 80 of them. In moments of media 
transition, it is astonishing what can be available for the asking. 


While most collectors restricted their collections to release prints that they could project, I quickly began 
collecting "preprint" material — either the master material that was actually exposed or recorded on the 
days of shooting, or intermediate film material from which release prints were to be produced. In either 
case, preprint elements afforded the possibility of reproducing images and sound at higher quality than 
release prints that might be damaged, color-faded or incomplete. Since it seemed obvious that there would 
probably never be funding to preserve these films in great numbers, it became a priority for me to collect 
the best materials possible. Ultimately almost half of our collection of 60,000 edited films would be 
represented by preprint materials. 


Scale and volume quickly became huge problems. Four years after I began collecting, my collection held at 
least 40,000 cans. It was difficult to find and afford space to store this much material in New York City, so 
I stored some collections close to their origins, in at least four other states. I moved from one room to four 
in Manhattan's Meat Market district prior to its gentrification, and finally (in 1994) to a large space I fitted 
out with the best consumer-level air conditioning and dehumidification I could install without securing 
expensive city mechanical permits. At its peak, this space held some 110,000 cans of film in almost every 
format and gauge. 


Early disseminations 


By this time, we had preserved several films in collaboration with the Library of Congress and other 
institutions. We actively cataloged and described the collection and provided access to researchers and 
scholars, although there were still few scholars focusing on useful cinema compared to today. While we 
were a small for-profit company, I considered the collection an archives. I funded its expansion and 
maintenance by selling stock footage, capitalizing on the fact that some 60% of the collection was in public 
domain and thus unrestricted from resale, and some 5-10% was owned outright by ourselves and also 
available for reuse. 


While little known to the public, the stock footage business played a strategic role in media production and 
was relatively lucrative, not to mention often entertaining. New York was one of the world's core media 
cities with hundreds of potential customers, and it was not difficult to enter the business there. Working in 
tandem with Pierce Rafferty and Margaret Crimmins, owners of a stock image company next door to mine 
that specialized in still photos and short stock footage segments as opposed to the complete films from 
which I sold footage, we played a significant role in changing the economy and the look of historical 
images from 1984 on. New media distribution platforms were and often still are undercapitalized in their 
early years and producers often sought inexpensive content (I spoke of it as "cheap airtime") to play on 
these platforms. The almost simultaneous introduction of home video and cable TV distribution in the late 
1970s and early 1980s also opened up large new markets for archival programming. The form of archival 
programming also changed, broadening from formula-driven TV documentary formats (familiarly called 
"clip shows" in the trade) focused on war, disasters and other historical events into a more diverse array of 
documentaries, music videos and other archivally based programming. Prior to the formation of our 


businesses, most available archival footage came from historic newsreel and television news collections as 
well as from government archives, none of which contained large holdings of film picturing daily life, 
culture and industry. Our archives marketed large collections of imagery in this area as well as significant 
holdings of color footage, much of which had not been available to producers before we offered it. All of 
these considerations merged to create a ready market for our collections. The exposure of new material also 
spurred public interest in imagery of everyday life, manufacturing a more sophisticated audience who 
enjoyed both the substance and the style of the images we offered. 


While materials from our collection migrated into many films, television programs, business and 
commercial films, music videos, software applications, new media works, experimental and independent 
films, these were clips, often images or sequences with little context. Since I was collecting finished films 
that in themselves were historically and culturally interesting and often provocative in their promotion of 
outdated ideas, I wanted them to be seen. But we lacked means to make our materials more universally 
available. I took to the road, accepting invitations to screen films at universities, in cinematheques and 
museums, and in community arts venues. Over the years I would perform over 250 in-person screenings in 
North America and elsewhere. I had roots and relationships in the New York arts community, and the 
archives was often visited by independent and experimental filmmakers, as well as people engaged in 
producing community-based and radical media. We hosted all of these makers and gave them footage, 
generally only for hard costs of duplication. All of these modes of access partially satisfied the need for 
archival materials, but we lacked the ability to finance greater dissemination of our films. The cost of sale 
differed little from the cost of giving something away — perhaps even more, as artists and independents 
often spent more time exploring the collection with our researchers and staff than did commercial users 
who knew exactly what they wanted to find. A key attribute of open-access collections that is often ignored 
is that it costs money to give things away. 


In 1985 I had the good fortune to be introduced to Bob Stein, a partner with his spouse at the time Aleen 
Stein in a pioneering new media company called Voyager Press, which was financially involved with the 
legendary classic distributor Janus Films. At that time Voyager was known for producing laserdiscs of 
classic feature films that combined the best-quality film transfers available at the time with rich 
supplements and collateral material. Their laserdisc business evolved into the Criterion Collection, and we 
can credit Criterion with developing DVD supplements and extras. After my first meeting with Bob it was 
clear that we were destined to work with one another, and I began developing a scheme for presenting an 
anthology of what I then called "ephemeral films" — films produced for specific purposes at specific times, 
not meant for retention. As I picked films to include in the collection, I realized I was assembling a kind of 
Benjaminian documentary, akin to his books constructed entirely from quotations; the difference, perhaps, 
was that my quotations ranged from brief to lengthy, sometimes one-minute clips, other times almost entire 
films. And it was a documentary whose "storyline" was constructed from chunks that viewers had to build 
into a trajectory of their own; sometimes elliptical, sometimes dialectical, sometimes poetic, it was an 
experiment in making a documentary about the mid-20th-century without narration or score. 


For those to whom this idea seemed strange, I likened it to a rock and roll album in which the substance 
and order of the tracks came together into a narrative. I don't know whether the many people who bought 
the VHS tapes, laserdiscs and, some years later, the CD-ROMs comprehended what I was trying to do, or 
simply treated the collections as a basket of interesting clips. Making what became a pair of anthologies: To 
New Horizons: Ephemeral Films 1931-1945 and You Can't Get There From Here: Ephemeral Films 1946- 
1960,' I learned that the world in general was not prepared to grant archivists status as creative 
mediamakers. Even thoughtful critics and scholars of film have tended to treat my work as collections of 
clips rather than carefully structured anthologies, perhaps testifying to the low cultural status archivists 
possess, as adjuncts to authorship and creativity rather than authors themselves. I worked with Bob Stein to 
edit and produce the discs, which were released in 1986 as VHS tapes and in 1987 as Laserdiscs. In 1992 
and 1993 they were repurposed as CD-ROMs. All versions sold quite well (some 25,000 copies) and 
catapulted these films into public awareness. They were widely reviewed in the news media, received 
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substantial television coverage and played at many festivals, museums and other venues. I considered them 
a successful example of moving cultural materials from the periphery towards the center. 


I hoped to do more to make films available to people for reuse as well as for entertainment and reference. 
New possibilities emerged from a collaboration with architect and writer Keller Easterling, with whom I'd 
been working on an experimental, resource-rich documentary tracing the history of American suburbia. 
Voyager devoted considerable time and funds to the producing a version of this documentary on a 
Laserdisc that was released in 1992: Call It Home: The House That Private Enterprise Built.’ The disc 
contained an hour of archival footage, an hour of archival audio, a narration track written and voiced by the 
two of us, and almost 3,000 archival images. Like the Ephemeral Films discs, it was an attempt to recount a 
history in plural terms, not as a single sequential narrative, encouraging viewers to address its different 
components in unpredictable ways. One of my favorite attributes of this disc was our choice to make the 
disc stop at the end of each sequence, requiring a viewer to decide where they wanted to go next. This disc 
received positive reviews in the academic literature, but the lack of hardware to play it (a digital videodisc 
player was required) limited its reach. Unfortunately, this project was released as Laserdiscs fell out of 
favor and DVDs began to get traction, and it effectively became orphaned due to format obsolescence. In 
2013 Keller supervised its migration to DVD and made it available through Amazon. 


As the turn of the century approached, our archives furnished footage to many of the millennial projects 
undertaken by Big Media. I found many of these projects formulaic and wanting and decided to make my 
own. Workshopping it in a series of fourteen topical programs at New York's American Museum of the 
Moving Image, I tried to determine which definitive useful films might describe the trajectory of the 
twentieth century. I did deep research on each film and filmmaker, interviewing some important figures 
who were still alive at the time, and discovered much about the films I had not before known. The result of 
this was a CD-ROM set of 12 thematic anthologies in 6 boxes, each combining two programs, that I named 
Our Secret Century (completed over 1995-97).° The set was structured as a kind of "desktop archive" that 
contained over 100 QuickTime film files, some 50,000 words of program notes and text, and hundreds of 
collateral materials such as advertisements, period articles and text, the aforementioned interviews with 
makers and actors, and photographs. It also included my performative commentary, shot against a green 
screen so that I appeared as a screen-high figure on the discs. Each element was stored in an openly 
accessible folder so that it could be copied and used for other purposes. This was my most fully-realized 
attempt to build a public-access collection prior to the mainstream Internet. While this series, which was 
sold in bookstores, also received considerable media and critical attention, Voyager went out of business in 
1997 and the last two episodes were not formally released. 


The move online 


After eighteen years of living in New York, I moved to San Francisco in early 1999, leaving the archives in 
our Meat Market district space under the supervision of two archives workers. A year earlier I had begun 
working on finding a more permanent and sustainable home for our collection, a process I describe below. 
In the course of this process friends introduced me to Brewster Kahle, engineer, philanthropist and founder 
of Internet Archive. In June 1999 I called Brewster and introduced myself as owner of a film archives, 
thinking that he might have advice about a long-term repository for our collection. "A film archive?" he 
said. "Last night we were sitting at dinner wondering where we could find a film archive to put online for 
free. Want to put your archive online for free?" My response was inelegant. I replied that I lived on income 
from charging for access to the collection. But I began to think about this possibility, and after some time 
realized that his suggestion made sense. I had long had issues with the condition of enclosure that 
characterized many film collections, and especially with the fact that much important historical material 
was owned by commercial stock footage libraries, which charged hundreds or thousands per minute to 
reuse their material and research fees of perhaps $50/hour just to come in and screen footage. We had a 
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great deal of footage that in practice was very hard to view and even harder to use. And so I found myself 
working at Internet Archive, which since its organization in 1996 had quietly been collecting webpages and 
was now getting started as a public-facing organization. This was the beginning of a productive relationship 
that enabled my career as a meta-archivist and continues today. 


1999 was six years before YouTube's launch, and building an online film archive was not a simple 
proposition. Digitizing broadcast-quality NTSC video from Betacam or Digital Betacam tapes was quite 
expensive; I was quoted commercial rates at hundreds of dollars a minute, well above what the nonprofit 
Internet Archive was prepared to pay to digitize a projected thousand hours of video. There were questions 
about what format(s) to offer: at that time most Internet users were still on dialup connections, and low- 
bandwidth online videos in formats like RealMedia were the size of postage stamps. Broadband penetration 
was said to be nearing 20% of households, but this figure was heavily exaggerated. And the challenge of 
getting hundreds and later thousands of films transferred to videotape so that we could then digitize the 
videotape was nontrivial — scanning film directly to digital files was theoretically possible at the time, but 
fiendishly artisanal and expensive and available from very few vendors. While I had several hundred 
suitable films already transferred to videotape, we needed more, and Internet Archive kindly agreed to 
subsidize the cost of film-to-tape transfer for more than half of the first 1001 films (a number chosen for its 
humorous connotations) and subsequently, for many more. As is the case with many open-content and 
open-source projects, this hidden subsidy made the project possible. Openness may enable free, but is itself 
not free. Somewhere, someone is donating time and/or funds to make openness possible. The great benefit 
of our alliance with Internet Archive was that we could give images away without staffing a physical 
location or paying hosting or bandwidth costs, the latter a barrier to many open-access projects. 


We struck a deal with an inexpensive telecine (film-to-videotape) transfer house outside Philadelphia and I 
worked with the people in our New York archives as they pulled films and brought them to the telecine 
company. We chose MPEG-?2 as our digital format because it seemed to be a developing standard that, 
while not open in the sense that some of today's video formats are, was not controlled by a single company. 
But it was difficult to encode to MPEG-2 without using specialized equipment. We found an MPEG-2 
satellite TV guru in the Washington, D.C. area who built us a workstation with a special encoder board that 
cost thousands of dollars. When connected to a Betacam broadcast deck, tape rolled and the number of 
digital files grew. We stored the files on archival-quality Kodak Gold CD-ROMs until we could upload 
them to Internet Archive. I remember how an entire case of 400 expensive Gold CDs delaminated at no 
warning and could no longer be used; so much for claims of 100 years longevity. Of course our chosen 
format MPEG-2 was difficult to play on Macintosh computers without a special plug-in, and very difficult 
to edit, but our early adopters found apps such as Media Cleaner to convert the video into more reusable 
formats. 


Many people thought that copyright would be a significant issue as we built the online archive. In truth, it 
was not. Copyright law in the United States, at least in its present state, is less stringent for older works. 
And the majority of useful films were produced for specific purposes at specific times, and little 
commercial value was foreseen down the road. Consequently many industrial films were not properly 
labeled with a copyright notice, not properly registered for copyright, or if registered not properly renewed. 
Many educational film producers only began copyrighting or renewing copyrights in the 1970s, leaving a 
host of other films in public domain. Of our collection of some 60,000 finished films, around 30-40% were 
in copyright while the rest were in public domain. Many others were in the category that became known as 
"orphan works," in which copyrights remained in effect but copyright holders could not be found or in 
some cases no longer existed. We relied on my extensive copyright searches at the Copyright Office in 
Washington before putting a film online. Our commitment to open access, such as it was, did not therefore 
put us in great danger. This would not have been true if we had tried to make a similar collection in Europe 
without seeking permission from copyright holders, which is why all major online moving image archives 
outside the United States have been organized with opt-in permission from copyright holders. 


There was one exception to this otherwise bright situation, which was home movies. While almost all home 
movies remain in copyright, we still put a selection online. I'll discuss the situation governing personal and 
family materials below. 


But there were other ways in which this was a difficult and frightening project. What would happen to our 
stock footage business when we put our materials online for free? Would generosity take away our income, 
cause three archives workers to lose their jobs, and put me on the street? There was no way of knowing. At 
the beginning, a lack of courage led me to state this on the webpage: "All are available for downloading 
and reuse, with no restrictions other than that the films cannot be resold or licensed by anyone in their 
entirety or as stock footage. Our intention is that these titles should circulate freely as 'open-source' 
content." In a few months I removed this caveat, which had no power to limit what people did the material 
in any case, especially in the case of public domain film, which was free for anyone to use. This, along with 
other concerns, caused me to move slowly towards starting the project. Finally, on the second-to-last day of 
2000, Brewster Kahle said "We've got to make this happen," and he and I sat in his office on a cool 
Saturday afternoon as I wrote a simple script to turn fields from our FileMaker archival database into a long 
stream of HTML code, borrowed code for the page as a whole from the nascent Internet Archive website, 
and pushed out a webpage with a long list of links and descriptions of the 240-odd films that were uploaded 
and ready to serve. Both Brewster and I liked seeing all the objects on a single page and using the 
command-F to search keywords; databases and queries would not come for some time. This was the first 
public collection offered by Internet Archive. Critically, this was not a streaming collection; it was offered 
for downloading. I grew to dislike online collections that inhibited downloading through technical means: I 
felt this expressed distrust of the user. We wanted people to own a copy of the item they clicked on and be 
able to work with it — teach with it in classrooms with slow or unstable net connections, convert and re- 
edit the footage into new works, loop it repeatedly in cafés. Downloading came first, streaming later. 


That said, we designed the system to deliver video at access-quality resolution, not broadcast resolution. 
We uploaded MPEG-2 compressed videos at close to, but not exactly D1 resolution (360 x 480, and 
sometimes for no good reason 368 x 480) and the player expanded them to 720 x 480. But these limitations 
never stopped most people from using these files as raw material in their productions, and if they wanted 
higher-res (or a written license agreement with the customary warranties, representations and 
indemnification) they wrote us or Getty Images and they got the higher-quality material for a fee. In time 
we began to offer higher-resolution imagery: for some films we offered 720p, and now we offer 2K and 4K 
material online in Apple ProRes format, sometimes compressed to high-bitrate h264, sometimes not. We 
offer one historically important film, the Miles Brothers' A Trip Down Market Street Before the Fire (1906) 
in full 4k — a 85 GB file.’ 


That night the Archive's servers broke from the strain of providing these downloads: the films consumed 
about 6 megabytes a minute with an average film length of 15 minutes — this was a lot of data for the year 
2000 and a far cry from dubbing videotape copies of our films and sending them out via FedEx. Fascinated 
with the process, I obsessively combed server logs (this was before Internet Archive stopped retaining them 
in the interest of library patron anomymity) and saw films speeding to such places as housing.osu.edu, 
agriculture.gov and even library.fbi.gov. This was where the few highspeed connections at that time led. 
And as I ftp'd new materials to the server, I noticed some files I hadn't put there. South Park episodes! I'd 
left the write permissions open and someone, somewhere had decided to contribute video they liked and 
wanted to share. Not wanting to get IA into trouble, I sadly deleted the files and fixed the permissions. But 
that was certainly a harbinger of the future: people wanting to share what they cared about and ready to 
take the trouble to upload it. 


While there were other large collections of streaming video on the Internet, I know of no other archives that 
had placed so much material online or in downloadable form. The pioneering American Memory Project at 
Library of Congress became an online project in 1994 and held some moving images, but they were 
presented at extremely low resolution. Broadcast.com, launching in 1995, was a pioneer in streaming video. 
But most of the rich holdings of North America's moving image archives were unavailable online until 
some began trickling on to the Net in the 2000s. And most are still not downloadable. 


240 films became 360, and later some 700, and finally over 1000. And now the collection has grown to 
almost 8600, each available for downloading and, yes, streaming in a number of formats. The true total is 
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something lower, around 6000, as we often rescan films at higher quality and upload newer versions. But in 
order not to break existing links that have by now propagated across the Web, the older versions remain; 
memories of deprecated, postage-stamp formats that are often difficult or impossible to play with today's 
software. 


Plunged into open access 


I was predisposed toward open access before I began to collaborate with Internet Archive. In 1997 I wrote a 
manifesto entitled "Towards an Intellectual Property Preserve," which advocated for building a creator- and 
archives-driven space holding works that had been released for use by their owners or custodians. In 
choosing the word "preserve," I was inspired by the example of the U.S. national parks and conservation 
movement, which in the late 19th and early 20th centuries advocated to protect publicly owned land ("the 
public domain") that was at risk for privatization, development or resource extraction by "preserving a 
limited public sphere not subject to the exercise of private property rights." My manifesto suggested a 
preserve that would protect "words, pictures, sounds, moving images and digital information as public 
property." "The Preserve," I wrote, "aims to make a significant portion of our intellectual and cultural 
property available to one and all — both individuals and corporations — for nothing more than the 
physical costs of duplication and transmission. Its concept supports freedom of inquiry and freedom of 
expression by preserving the right to quote, to duplicate, to appropriate preexisting material."° 


Reading this text today is uncanny, as I was essentially blueprinting something very similar to Internet 
Archive. And at almost the same time I was first writing this manifesto, Larry Lessig and Eric Eldred were 
sitting down in Massachusetts to brainstorm what became Creative Commons, an initiative that became a 
worldwide organization. Creative Commons enabled uncountable millions of reuse events and sensitized a 
generation to the importance of copyright demaximalization, but it was not a preserve. 


The context of my manifesto and the discussions that led to Creative Commons had a great deal to do with 
the copyright maximalism running rampant at that time. Introduced in March 1997, the Sonny Bono 
Copyright Term Extension Act extended U.S. copyright terms by 20 years and put a 20-year hold on the 
annual expiration of copyrights for works created before 1923, freezing the expansion of the public domain. 
This legislation was heavily supported by corporate entertainment interests and drew some opposition from 
libraries, archives and public interest organizations, but since copyright had not surfaced as a major public 
policy issue in the early days of the mainstream Internet, it passed Congress overwhelmingly. Moving a 
major portion of the nation's cultural heritage out of bounds for reuse fueled great resentment and gave rise 
to considerable resistance against copyright maximalism and, for many, to anti-copyright activism. It also 
caused people to look differently at the public domain, which for a long time had seemed little more than a 
repository for venerable classics and outdated works of little contemporary interest. There was worry in 
some quarters that corporate-sponsored legislation would claw public domain works back into copyright or 
that taxes would be imposed on use of public domain material. And many resented that large content- 
licensing companies charged for access to public domain works (as we did with our footage, though what 
we essentially charged for were our affirmations and warranties that the material was reusable). In this 
context calls arose for greater public access to the public domain — the essence of my 1997 manifesto and 
the project of our online archives. 


Now it was time to observe the consequences of our open-access archives upon our stock footage business. 
What turned out was far from what I had imagined. While we saw much unpaid use of our materials in 
every medium, very little of this use would ever have been paid for: student films, independent work, local 
public media, museum exhibitions, very small-budget films, etc. And both we and our stock sales 
representative Getty Images (who had no issue with the online free site) received many more requests for 
higher-quality footage and usage agreements. We began to see users whose projects were going to be 
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visible over a certain horizon as well as users producing projects whose distributors required an errors and 
omissions (E&O) policy asking for written agreements covering footage they used. 


We were used to providing these agreements as a matter of course. Typically, users indemnified us for any 
claim, loss or liability arising out of their use of the footage. In other words, if a copyright or other claim 
materialized, they would guarantee to cover legal costs of penalties. The indemnification was often 
bilateral, with limitations: we usually indemnified users for any issues arising out of our representations 
regarding copyright. In simpler terms, if we stated that a given film or film clip was in the public domain or 
that we had the right to make it available for reuse, and a legitimate copyright claim arose through our 
mistake, we would then be liable for legal costs and penalties. We could not indemnify users for such 
elements as background music (difficult to identify clearly, and often under separate copyright) or the 
rights of privacy ad publicity (relating to the use of individual likenesses or voices in advertising or 
otherwise). Indemnification is at the core of many agreements in the entertainment and media industries, 
and sometimes licensing and usage deals floundered over indemnification issues. With the online 
collection, we were giving away images without a contract. But what if users needed a contract? We found 
that we could give footage away, but charge for the paperwork. Many users simply downloaded footage 
and then paid us use fees in order to secure signed agreements, which put us in the novel business of selling 
documents rather than access to footage. 


This was a unanticipated twist in our almost 20-year-old business model, and it turned out to be what 
maintained (and even grew) our stock footage business. While we gained great visibility by putting our 
material online and reducing the friction that resulted from having to wait for potential users to ask us for 
screening tapes, charge them research fees and make the tapes, we could derive income simply by 
warranting that material was clear for use and supplying written agreements. As long as no other stock 
footage company represented us for sales, Getty Images was fine with our handling requests that came 
directly to us. And so another sales channel, in addition to our representation by Getty, arose. Like the 
recent COVID-19 pandemic, the attacks of 9/11/2001 temporarily paralyzed much media production, 
especially in New York City, and our business suffered. With a few fits and starts, however, sales 
continued, and it surprised us how many new requests came in from people who had previewed material at 
Internet Archive. It would not be an exaggeration to assert that our business was saved by giving material 
away. 


Gradually it began to be clear that we were following a new model, which after some time gained its own 
name: "freemium." The essence of this model was to give away whatever you were selling, but only up to a 
point. The downloadable online files were free to use and incorporate into new works. Higher-resolution 
material (at that point standard-definition video at full resolution) or written license agreements were 
available for a fee, following a traditional stock footage model. And producers unwilling to go through the 
trouble of pointing and clicking could simply order footage and pay for it through Getty Images or through 
us. We have now followed this model for some twenty years, and it works well for us, generating sufficient 
income to keep the archives (and sometimes its custodians) in business. 


Copyright, kindness and respect 


In February 2002 Lawrence Lessig and collaborators announced the formation of Creative Commons. CC 
resonated in many ways with my interest in an intellectual property preserve, and it also offered potential 
benefits to Internet Archive and its mission of universal access to knowledge. Staffed principally by 
lawyers, CC was in the process of developing a series of licenses that creators and copyright holders could 
affix to online materials. These licenses allowed copyright holders to label works as free to reuse under 
certain circumstances, such as with attribution, for non-commercial use, with a "share-alike" license that 
required successive reusers to make derivative works freely available, and more. While these licenses did 
not change anything about copyright, they permitted copyright holders to put the world on notice that 
certain works could be reused without expensive negotiations and license fees. It was novel, and quite 
counterintuitive, for copyright holders to affix notices to their works that, in effect, told potential reusers 
"use me." 


But one category of works was missing: the public domain. How could CC point to public domain works so 
they could be more readily used? And how could CC help custodians of public domain material push their 
materials out to potential users? And CC had its own problem: it launched with very few content owners or 
proprietors using their licenses. Lessig and CC director Molly van Houweling came over to Internet 
Archive in April 2002 to meet with me and see whether they could rope me in. I offered to affix a public 
domain license to 1300 films we had put online whose copyrights were owned by us or were already in the 
public domain. I was surprised to hear that Creative Commons lacked a public domain license, but they 
agreed to write one specially to cover our collection. This brought our collection under the CC umbrella, 
their first collection of any size. The CC license convinced many people to download and use our films. 
Some years later, CC "retired" the original public domain license that was affixed to our material. While 
this license remains in effect, it is no longer being issued, because it was "US-specific" and "commingled 
two very different use cases." Unfortunately their new public domain licenses don't accurately describe the 
situation that pertains to most of our footage, and we therefore no longer affix CC licenses to our materials. 


For some reason our early collaboration with CC is absent from the histories of Creative Commons, 
including David Bollier's book Viral Spiral, and the publicity around it has vanished from their current 
website.° Perhaps this is because our collection lacked glamor or celebrity involvement. It was heavily 
used, however, and our use of CC licenses helped naturalize them in their early days. I spoke at the CC 
launch event in San Francisco in December 2002, and worked to publicize CC for a number of years. While 
CC licenses certainly helped our collection propagate online and in the world, and certainly caused 
hundreds of millions of download events at Internet Archive, they confused many users and continue to do 
so. I have fielded many hundreds of emails asking about how these licenses work, which testifies to the 
necessity for greater education about copyright. And in addition to term extension, file-sharing crackdowns, 
the DMCA and other copyright-related developments in the late 1990s and early 2000s, CC caused 
copyright to move from being something only lawyers thought about to an object of near-mainstream 
interest. This was good, as more people should understand the benefits and drawbacks of copyright law as 
it is currently written, but I came to believe that copyright law as understood by most people was quite 
unstable. Misinformation and rumor freely circulated as fact, and I have come to believe that many people 
think that copyright law says what they believe it should say, rather than what it actually says. 


Creative Commons has been criticized for reifying copyright — for offering workarounds to a broken 
copyright system that effectively reinforce it rather than questioning or resisting it. There is no question that 
this is true. In fact, many people confuse CC-licensed and public domain material, meaning that they 
believe that CC has "liberated" some copyrighted material from the frame of maximalist enforcement when 
in fact it remains enclosed. And by making copyright come close to being a household word in the early 
2000s, it also created a large group whom I might call "copyright fetishists" — lay people who were 
fascinated by copyright and in their fascination afforded it much greater legitimacy than it deserved. 


In 1999 Eric Eldred and other users of the public domain, with attorney Lawrence Lessig, first challenged 
the constitutionality of the Sonny Bono Copyright Term Extension Act of 1998. The case was decided 
against them in the U.S. Supreme Court January 2003. That spring, Lessig contacted Brewster Kahle and 
me about a new complaint, which would ultimately be known as Kahle v. Gonzales. Along with Brewster, 
our archives, and the Internet Archive, I joined this suit, which argued that the change in copyright law 
from an opt-in to an opt-out regime infringed upon our freedom of speech. We lost in the Ninth Circuit 
Court of Appeals in 2007’ and the Supreme Court declined to review the case in 2008. Suing the 
government was a heady but ultimately unsuccessful experience, and our archives possessed such a 
richness of public domain material that I would hardly have known what to do if the 30-40% of our 
collection that was in copyright had become freer to reuse. And while I fervently believed in the right of 
public access to the public domain, my perspective was divided and to some, inconsistent, as our archives 
charged for access to the highest-quality copies of our public domain materials and for our certification of 
public domain status. Had our archives been appropriately funded by some means other that charging for 
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access to footage, I would have had no issue with making all of our public domain materials available for 
the hard costs of duplication and distribution. 


Our copyright activism gave rise to some misconceptions in the minds of other archivists and the public. 
One common misunderstanding was that I opposed copyright in every form. This was untrue, if only 
because I did not place myself under the same flag as others who have developed a systematic (and often 
principled) critique of copyright law as currently written. Nor did I ally with anti-copyright-minded people 
who had no particular critique, but just wanted to download content for free. As well as helping to 
challenge copyright term extension in the courts, I also strongly advocated for public access to the public 
domain, which is often enclosed by archives, collectors, distributors and others. As a collaborator with 
Creative Commons, I implicitly accepted copyright law as it existed and focused on incremental and 
voluntary "hacks" that did not challenge the structure, power imbalances and biases inherent in copyright 
law. I came to think that copyright was in fact less significant as a means of enclosure than access to works 
for reuse, and wrote on that topic, somewhat naively, in 2001.* It may well be that this is even more true 
twenty years later. But many archivists and members of the public did not accurately understand my 
position and views. It was deeply painful to me when an eminent moving image archivist whom I had long 
admired stated inaccurately in a published conversation that our online archive irresponsibly flouted 
copyright. I had expected greater sophistication, if not acceptance. 


In recent years I have let go of copyright. I stopped speaking publicly about copyright and working for 
better copyright laws. The one exception is a UC Santa Cruz class I have taught twice on "Copyright and 
Culture," where I ask students to collaborate on drafting principles of a copyright law appropriate for the 
21st century. While the corporate intellectual property grab continues, the situation is in some ways easier. 
Much of the kinds of use we hoped to enable in the early 2000s are now more safely possible. My students 
make found-footage films using whatever material they want. And documentary filmmakers are much more 
able to use sounds and images for which they might not be able to afford to clear rights, if their use passes a 
presumptive fair use test. While fair use (as interpreted in the United States) is still a set of tests valid as 
part of a legal defense rather than a right, it has found much greater acceptance. Some legal decisions have 
solidified fair use, and the work of Pat Aufderheide, Peter Jaszi and others at American University have 
resulted in specifying sets of best practices that, if followed by filmmakers and other creators, are seen to 
minimize the risk of copyright lawsuits.’ But at the same time that new distribution platforms like YouTube 
are making more images available to more people than ever before, means of enclosure (especially those 
based on technology) are increasing. YouTube's Content ID system, available disproportionately to large 
copyright holders, flags many instances of fair use and appropriate quotation. Critics, historians, makers of 
video essays, parodists and political commentators are all victimized by its automated takedowns. Squatters 
download our films from Internet Archive and repost them to YouTube, claiming copyright, which then 
prevents us from posting them ourselves. Its arbitration system is completely broken, and there seem to be 
no sign that YouTube is responding to widespread criticism. 


But I believe that concerns over copyright are obscuring more long-lasting and important issues. Today's 
"copyright wars" will one day appear quaint. Other issues surrounding open access to cultural materials 
carry graver considerations and will endure much longer. Open access is neither an absolute good nor a 
neutral concept, and it can injure some communities even as it benefits others. Many Native, Indigenous 
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and traditional communities in North America and elsewhere in the world have had knowledge and cultural 
materials of their making appropriated or simply stolen by scientists, anthropologists, explorers, collectors, 
universities, museums and others, without consultation or consent. Knowledge, cultural materials and 
objects that may be sacred or meant only for certain eyes to see are often digitized and placed online for all 
to see. This violates the cultural sovereignty of the communities from whom these records come, causes 
and prolongs trauma within these communities, and threatens their survival. Archives and their funders 
must come to terms with the reality that not all material is intended for every eye or ear, that archival 
collections are inextricably linked to the communities they document and are supposed to serve and that 
their dissemination is a community concern. Indeed, as I have written in other contexts, the very concept of 
archival access — a core mission of archives that is intertwined with preservation — is broken, and needs 
to be reconceived.'° 


Even within the limited context of life and culture in the United States, similar issues arise. What should 
and what should not be put online without limitations or restrictions? Above and beyond specific copyright 
issues, this is a continuing question for us. Some of the kinds of materials from our collection that we have 
chosen not to put online include, but are not limited to: professional medical films when there is reason to 
believe that the people pictured in them have not given informed consent, such as the 1953 film Techniques 
of Electro-Shock Therapy, produced at the University of Texas-San Antonio, with images of poor and 
working-class psychiatric patients; films picturing unclothed children in innocuous family scenes, once a 
permitted photographic activity but today one that could result in sanctions for Internet Archive; some films 
produced to spread hate and encourage violence against specific groups; and films picturing intimate 
(though not necessarily sexual) family activities that seem inappropriate to offer publicly without the 
consent of the people pictured. The overall aim is to observe some standards of kindness and respect, 
whether or not copyright is an issue. Iam convinced that the issues raised by materials like this will outlive 
issues raised by copyright. 


Becoming part of the national library 


By 2002, our archives consisted of some 60,000 edited films and easily 140,000 more unedited items — 
laboratory materials, outtakes, home movies, fragments, bits of film and sound. The collection occupied a 
large space in Manhattan (holding an estimated 110,000 cans in one large room in the Meat Market district) 
and seven storage spaces in New Jersey, Missouri and California. It represented an estimated 15% of the 
total U.S. production of useful cinema — advertising, educational and industrial films — from 1927 
through 1987, and as such was a collection of national importance, filled with potential scholarly and 
artistic discoveries. But the pace of scholarship in useful cinema remained slow. Throughout the 1980s a 
few academic researchers had come to visit and work with our materials, but it was a small group; most 
people working on the fields richly documented by our films still concentrated on the textual record. It 
seemed that the longterm bias against nontextual archival records — that films were not primary sources 
but only secondary expressions of social, cultural and business history — continued to stigmatize, or at 
least discourage, scholarly work with our films. The marginalization of moving image resources was no 
less painful for being a long-time condition. I know of no good explanation as to why this was the case, but 
it was probably a result of archival enclosure, lack of processing and access to the nontheatrical film record, 
coupled with legacy prejudice against "movies" as highly mediated, entertainment-based and historically 
unreliable evidence. The ascension of our collection to online status and the sudden availability of hundreds 
and then thousands of key films changed this situation more quickly than I could imagine. And now two 
challenges rose to the top: first, to ensure the longevity of the physical materials, which would cost more 
resources than I could supply, and second, to render the collection accessible to scholars and others on an 
enduring basis. The collection needed a longterm home. 


Largely prompted by the urgency of devising a plan, I had been working on this issue since 1996. I pre- 
qualified five established archives that could make good homes for the collection, and contacted them all. 
Ultimately two were interested and pursued discussions, but only one was able to act on their interest: the 
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Library of Congress. The negotiation was not difficult, but took time, and it was not until August 2002 that 
we were able to announce the acquisition.'' The terms of the acquisition involved both a sale and gift: of 
the approximately $2.5 million appraised value of the collection, 80% was a gift and 20%, or $500,000, 
was a sale. We granted whatever rights we owned to the Library but retained the nonexclusive rights to put 
materials online and to sell stock footage from the collection. The Library was thrilled that many key items 
in the collection were online, feeling that it would lessen pressures for outside access, and we held back a 
number of items so that we could transfer them to videotape before sending them to the Library. This 
proved to be a good idea, as the Library lacked the resources to immediately accession the collection and 
make it available for some years, and the online collection has become the primary means of access to 
materials that have mostly remained unavailable. Most of the collection moved in 2002 in a giant shipment 
that took 18 trailer loads, followed by several other smaller shipments in the next several years. Acquisition 
by the Library raised the collection's profile, and it has therefore been fortunate that some means of access 
exists while the Library continues to process this huge amount of material. 


Digital, physical and fictional 


The transition of ownership and custody raised an issue that remains unsettled in our field — the 
relationship between access to online digital surrogates and access to physical materials or to newly 
digitized materials not online. After the LC acquisition, downloading film files from our collection for any 
purpose was fast and frictionless, while accessing physical materials became almost impossible because the 
collection had not yet been formally accessioned and processed. This became an issue when digital 
availability created great demand for higher-quality materials than the standard-definition files we offered 
on archive.org. Few collections of obscure and largely ephemeral film materials have received this level of 
exposure, and Internet Archive is often the first stop for historical film researchers. When a researcher 
locates an image they might desire to use, their first question is whether they can access this image in 
higher resolution. Because of the disjunction between online digital availability in reduced quality and 
availability of the original for redigitization, there is often disappointment. Disappointment and 
misunderstanding are heightened because common expectations regarding video resolution and quality 
have changed dramatically since 2002. While we furnish standard-definition files for stock footage use 
even today, HD, 2K and now 4K have become the norm. Many users try to "uprez" the old 368 x 480 files 
to an HD format for use in production, which can sometimes produce an acceptable result, but doing so 
tends to reproduce old stereotypes regarding the imperfection and low quality of film materials considered 
"archival." 


Software such as Topaz Video Enhance AI offers an opportunity to fix video artifacts, sharpen soft 
elements in the image and improve resolution. In 2021 I began experimenting with this software and found 
that its results vary dramatically depending on the source video and the algorithm used. No doubt the 
algorithms and the software's machine-learning ability will significantly improve, which raises an old issue 
— the question of turning a historical document into a fictional record. This is not a simple matter, and 
lacking space to address the theoretical, philosophical and ethical issues that arise, I'm obliged to resort to 
crude thinking. While one may certainly argue about documentary truth and authenticity and the context in 
which evidence is created, found and presented, images are originated by specific people or organizations 
at specific times using specific media. To sharpen, soften, crop, reproportion, colorize, reduce or enlarge 
changes the meaning of images, as many have noticed when analyzing the trajectory of certain images in 
Stalinist Russia, where for instance Trotsky was removed from historical photographs. Al-created 
transformations pose even greater questions, as algorithms can modify image elements in ways that are no 
longer derived from photographic capture. In short AI (like image colorization) permits us to infuse images 
hitherto seen as documentary with elements that are purely synthetic and fictional. Images enhanced to 
appear conventionally prettier or seemingly more accessible may be more attractive to producers of 
historical media, museum curators or other gatekeepers seeking sustained attention from image-glutted 
spectators, and we are at risk of starting to see enhanced but fictional visuals of the past pushing out more 
authentic but less alluring images. Moral and ethical considerations also arise, as we recently saw when 
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artist Matt Loughrey colorized photographs of Khmer Rouge genocide victims and distorted some facial 
expressions into smiles. 


The ease of accessing historical images and sounds from online collections takes this problem into the 
mainstream. In the days of greater archival enclosure, it was significantly more difficult to access moving 
images and modify them; contracts and the payment of fees were generally needed to pry film loose from 
archival vaults. And while many public domain images were, at least in theory, suitable for modification, it 
was harder to get one's hands on them. Access restrictions, rather than copyright, were a primary means of 
enclosure, as I wrote in 2001. This is no longer true. AI software continually improves, and it is not far- 
fetched to imagine that a neural network or other machine-learning toolset will be able to ingest poor- 
quality (such as VHS-quality) renditions of moving images, compare different copies, and synthesize new 
versions at quality levels hitherto unimaginable. Thus the model of publishing low-quality images in 
physical form or online for consumer use while restricting high-quality images will be less powerful to 
prevent appropriation and reuse, especially in the fair use context we enjoy in the United States. In Europe 
and elsewhere (though not in the United States), the concept of moral rights applies to moving images, and 
AI "restoration" or reconstruction would likely violate the author's rights to the integrity of the work, but 
law has little force to prevent experimentation that takes place on computer desktops. Who knows what our 
online video surrogates will become, and who can predict whether they will remain linked to the original 
files (or to the original films)? 


Online availability of moving images creates unanticipated demands, both in nature and quantity. One 
lesson of the LC acquisition, an event that has greatly benefitted and will continue to benefit the survival of 
history, is that online and physical access to collections are inseparable. One mode of access cannot and 
should not survive alone. Online access creates the need for physical access, especially as capture and 
digitization technologies improve; the sensors that power film scanning will improve and capture much 
more, if the film is allowed to survive. No single act of digitization is final. We have already transferred 
and digitized some films five times since we acquired them. There are also new fields of film scholarship 
that look at paratextual elements of film — leaders, labels, cans and containers, laboratory documents often 
contained in cans, address labels — which will require access to physical materials. The history of 
nontheatrical film distribution, of interest to many contemporary scholars, is enhanced by an understanding 
of how and where films circulated and by what means, and this understanding is often affirmed by looking 
at the containers in which film was shipped. 


Towards useful cinema: the evolution of scholarship 


Nontheatrical film is a contested term, derived from an umbrella term that goes back at least as far as 1921 
and possibly earlier. It's a negative definition, centered on film that is "not for theatres," as Arthur Edwin 
Krows put it in his many-chaptered but unfinished essay on its history.'’ By resorting to a duality of 
theatrical vs. nontheatrical, this term defines film solely in terms of distribution and screening venues and 
fails to consider the significant overlap between films shown in both situations, as well as in many other 
situations that cannot easily be defined as theatrical or not. Soon after I began collecting in late 1982-early 
1983, I coined the term "ephemeral film" to denote films made for specific purposes at specific times with 
no expectation of long-term use or survival, borrowing the term "ephemeral" from print ephemera, referring 
to similar items in paper form. This term enjoyed some life and is still sometimes used, but it was eclipsed 
by the term "orphan film" coined by the creators of the Orphan Film Symposium, appropriated from 
vocabulary used in the copyright community to denote works still protected by copyright whose copyright 
owners can no longer be located or may not exist. As I see it, the orphan film community inflected the term 
to refer to films whose original producer, creator or custodian had let them drift, or films that lacked any 
protector or preserver. Perhaps because of the human impulse towards protectiveness, the "orphan" term 
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gained great traction, but also suffered from gross imprecision because it was employed as a very broad 
umbrella and included, for instance, even fairly recent avant-garde films that had been preserved by 
established archives. I believe the most descriptive and actionable term is the one coined by Charles Acland 
and Haidee Wasson: "useful cinema" — which I define in my own way, loosely but functionally, as films 
created or distributed to do a job or fulfill a function."* 


That this definitional process still unfolds is confirmation that useful cinema (the term I will hereafter use) 
has become a research field of considerable interest, involving more than the handful of scholars, 
researchers, collectors and aficionados that gravitated to the field in the 1980s and 1990s. The Orphan Film 
Symposium, scheduled for its 13th iteration in 2022, draws several hundred scholars and non-scholars. 
Established professional societies like the Society of Cinema and Media Studies annually publish and host 
many papers dealing with useful cinema. Ambitious research projects in Canada, Europe, Latin America 
and elsewhere build filmographies, survey landscapes of production and distribution and elaborate 
theoretical and research approaches to this vast body of material. While there is less coordinated effort in 
the United States, research into this area continues to increase, and much of it has been enabled by the 
online Prelinger collection and its mirrors elsewhere. It would be self-serving and inaccurate to say that this 
acceleration of research activity in this area has solely been enabled by the existence of our online archive, 
but it is also true that research was hindered by the difficulties of gaining access to archival materials. 
While the dissemination of useful films, at least in the United States, is far less restricted by copyright than 
fiction and news films, access to useful films (aside from the important subset of US federal-government 
films held in open government archives) was minimal until the advent of our site. Since that time many 
archives, taking advantage of the looser copyright situation, have placed useful films online. 


The process by which students focus on online research materials and devote much less attention to offline 
information is well known to all educators, but the disproportionate research use of online materials in the 
useful cinema area does not seem to have been examined. I suspect (and I can only suspect) that 
considerably more research is performed concerning films that are available to see online. While I am 
hopeful that a fuller representation of the world's useful cinema production will find its way online, I have 
no illusions that this will occur any time soon. And even if research focuses on a limited universe of 
objects, this is still an emerging field that needs encouragement through accessibility. More importantly, 
film scholarship has burst some of its historical boundaries and begun to focus on the useful cinema corpus, 
arguably the second most numerically dominant sector of film production after home movies. In the 
rarefied field of media scholarship this is an anti-hegemonic development that has begun to reveal a great 
deal about the manufacture and nurturance of consensus, belief, normative behavior, national unity and 
obedience, all in the service of racial, gender, class, regional and other hierarchies. Unrestricted online 
propagation of films not available through customary commercial and noncommercial distribution channels 
such as libraries affects the evolution of media studies and film culture by enabling both independent and 
institutional scholars to find new objects of study with little friction. 


In recent years there has been a turn to the ephemeral in media studies: I would cite work on ambient 
television, the television commercial, the snapshot, the text message, home movies and sound recordings, 
even film leader. Ephemeral archival records carry the potential of illuminating daily life and labor through 
contextualization of their contours, textures and affordances. It would be gratifying to think that our 
archives has played a role in foregrounding ephemeral records and refocusing scholarship away from its 
erstwhile single-minded emphasis on records with grander (or more grandiose) histories. 


Accidental curatorship 


At the same time, the role of "accidental curatorship" or "random selection" has overdetermined the 
reception and use of our online archives. Rightly or wrongly, our selection of materials for the online 
collection has shaped scholarship and consciousness. At the start of the project, I spent many months 
surveying our collection and developed a corpus of some 1000 ephemeral films of artistic, cultural and 
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historical significance that I considered important to disseminate. I chose films representing important 
historical moments and trends in 20th-century U.S. history, such as the growth of the labor movement, the 
civil rights struggle, the migration to suburbia, the incarceration of Japanese people in World War II, the 
promotion of free enterprise economics, the construction of the teenager as a cultural and social actor, and 
so on. Since this was a time when such issues as globalization were generating both discussion and 
struggle, I took care to include films that might illuminate its historical context. While the selection was 
limited to films in our own archives, I attempted to build a rich and pluralistic body of films to support 
research, education and reuse. The only commonality was that all of them were out of copyright, as best as 
my searches could reveal. I acknowledge that this process, while opening access to a large number of 
previously unavailable archival material, also served to limit or foreclose access to other films, but 
remediating that was not within my power. But as the collection progressed, the collection departed from 
recognizable curatorial logic. I arranged to upload almost everything in our archives that was either 
available on videotape for digitization or, later, digitized directly from film, except for those whose content 
was not appropriate to share online, as described above. I also added better-quality files generated through 
retransfer or rescanning. This significantly broadened the scope of our collection and added a degree of 
randomness, which I thought important to make the collection more representative. I also uploaded files 
from early fiction features and shorts that had come our way through new acquisitions, and began to upload 
a large collection of home movies, an area that has seen the greatest growth of all of our collections since 
about 2009. 


Our online collection began as a consciously curated corpus of films and migrated towards randomness. 
Adding materials was limited only by whether or not we possessed original film materials to transfer or 
scan. This development would be anathema to most archivists, who see curatorship as a core mission. To 
that, I would argue that randomness is also a worthy goal. While established archivists focus on selection as 
an integral part of their work (and, in moving image archives, the idea of selection incompletely remaps 
onto the practice of curation), this constitutes a bias, perhaps benevolent but a bias nonetheless. While 
selection may sometimes be necessary because indiscriminate and complete collection is impossible, it 
locates a key decisionmaking point about cultural preservation within the hallowed and closed precincts of 
the archives rather than in a more inclusive or participatory space. In a digital environment, provided 
sufficient resources exist for digitization, description and hosting, why not put large chunks of collections 
online and let researchers, scholars, media producers and the public decide what they want to view and 
reuse? Since most archival appraisal and retention decisions fail to anticipate changing interests and 
preoccupations and do not hold up well over the years, why not avoid drawing boundaries and instead 
recognize the widest possible spectrum of the moving image record as potentially significant and reusable 
in the future, whether or not it appears to be so in the present? 


This perspective will no doubt draw deep opposition from many archivists, who may in this perceive 
disrespect for their agency and their ability to appraise records for permanent retention. In the age of the 
digital firehose, records appraisal and a "toughlove" attitude regarding retention is at least for now 
unavoidable. But as regards records originating on film, where infinity is of a lower order, can't we argue 
for more inclusive appraisal and making more materials available, subject to rational resource limitations? 
Would we argue that we cannot preserve and digitize all cuneiform or papyrus, or all 19th-century printed 
books? Scale alone can't be a criterion for decisions as to whether to expose or hide cultural materials, or 
worse, whether to discard them, which is so often the case with useful film materials. Randomness may tilt 
a collection towards chaos and unintelligibility, but there are means to remediate these tendencies, 
including better metadata (which we have ourselves largely to still implement) and discovery tools. And 
randomness enables a sense of democracy and equal opportunity for records to survive contemporary 
prejudices and hierarchies. Randomness also helps to create a better testbed for investigators accessing and 
analyzing the collection via computational means, as has been done by quite a number of researchers. In 
this sense a homeopathic attitude towards appraisal and curation may help some archives weather the 
judgments of time. 


Expanding the sense of public 


So far I have largely discussed our online archives as a resource for researchers and scholars. This category 
of use may legitimize and even seem to ennoble our archival efforts, but it pales next to other functions 
online archives fulfill: as sources for reusable images and sounds, and as places where participants in many 
different fan cultures roam freely and build their own cultures. The number of access events undertaken for 
these uses is difficult to fully comprehend, as is the breadth of reasons for searching and downloading 
materials. It needs to be said that conventional moving image archives experience a relatively small number 
of access events, in large part due to limitations necessitated by copyright, donor restrictions, paucity of 
resources, reluctance to devote scarce resources to digitization and hosting, and other perfectly rational 
reasons that combine to create an irrational situation. Many eminent archives number annual access events 
in the hundreds or thousands, while open-access online archives number them in the tens of millions or 
more. In this context it's also important to mention the world's biggest non-archives that is perceived by 
many as an archives: YouTube, which is said to serve up over one billion hours of video every day.'° As I 
said in 2009, YouTube did not set out to compete with established moving image archives, but has 
managed to become what most people consider a moving image archives should be.'° 


Our collection at Internet Archive appears to have become a common destination for workers in every 
sector of media production. Some Internet Archive searches initiate a process that culminates with ordering 
master footage elements from Getty Images (our commercial representative) or from us; others begin and 
end the process at Internet Archive by downloading the very material they plan to use. The ease of 
accessing free-to-use materials has caused archival material originating in our collection to attain effective 
ubiquity, popping up all over the Web, playing in public venues, becoming part of media from high-end to 
low-end. Some uses carry attribution or credit, but many do not. While this process has rendered the 
Prelinger Archives brand has become much more prominent, individual films or footage segments have lost 
their branding. They have vanished in the Web. They have become a utility on the Net in the same way that 
open-source code and other objects have; they have become software infrastructure on the Internet. And I 
have discovered how great a privilege it is to give something away; the positive reactions I have received 
are deeply sustaining, and the existence of the online collection has opened many doors for me personally. 


For those who believe that creative works belong in ornate or informative frames, this is unfortunate. But 
for those like me who believe that one measure of the destiny of archival material may be for it to lose its 
"archivalness," this is a success. It is a case of historical naturalization, of history losing its enclosure and 
becoming infrastructure, of history becoming free for anyone to quote, reuse, critique and recontextualize; 
images with archival provenance morphing into "poor images," in Hito Steyerl's words. But the word 
"recontextualize" brings to mind one consequence that is perhaps not so successful — the material 
frequently loses its context, and in fact is mobilized in the service of any context that reusers desire. There 
are those who would cite this condition for keeping material offline, or for presenting it only within 
rigorous frames in the way many archives do: presenting films only with metadata and description, using 
proprietary or special players inhibiting downloading or embedding in other web pages, or restricting 
access to streaming only. Every one of these frames has a reason to exist in one instance or another, but 
each is also a means of enclosure. Even exhaustive cataloging and metadata can function to enclose a 
moving image record, as the imposing presence of data can foreclose other interpretations. And I do not 
agree that context is always necessary in all cases. Rendering the archival record accessible carries implicit 
risks. These risks generally are outweighed by the benefits of sharing the record, and are acceptable in most 
instances, except the critical case of sensitive content such as traditional knowledge and traditional cultural 
expressions. I must emphasize that such materials (in the United States, typically material stolen or 
appropriated without full and informed consent from Indigenous and Native communities) are often not 
intended for universal viewing, and their exposure can cause trauma and harm to the communities from 
which they originate. 
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I hoped to monkeywrench the stock footage industry by making a wide corpus of historical films available 
online for free. While this did not happen, there is reason to believe our archives caused a depression in 
asking prices for certain kinds of public domain material. One unintended consequence is that many 
individuals and stock footage companies (both small and large) downloaded our material and now offer it 
as stock footage for sale from their own libraries. While this is not technically illegal, it is unprincipled 
behavior, and the claims of ownership and curation that often accompany offerings of stock footage derived 
from our collection are false. Often descriptions and shotlists are reproduced from our online site as well, 
even though these are under copyright and not licensed via Creative Commons. But if in the last twenty 
years I have enriched even scoundrels to the tune of some millions of dollars of stock footage sales that 
would in any case never have come to us, I suppose I have contributed to our collective prosperity by 
increasing access to the public domain. Some educational video sites, like ProQuest's Alexander Street 
Academic Video Online, pull freely from our archives and reoffer films online with commentary, shot lists, 
captioning and transcripts.'’ In the case of this particular service, a preexisting license arrangement yields 
us a small but regular royalty payment. 


As of May 18, 2021, Internet Archive states that there have been some 185 million views and downloads 
from our collection. Given the large number of sites that mirror items from our collection (especially the 
constant mirroring of our films on YouTube, both with and without attribution), this figure probably 
understates the number of online access events by at least a factor of five. And of these billion-ish access 
events, probably 90% of these events have been motivated by fans. The word "fan" is maddeningly 
imprecise and in some quarters carries a nonserious connotation, so I hesitate even to use it, but in this case 
I employ it as shorthand to describe users who are not professional media makers, academic researchers, 
scholars (affiliated or independent) or other archivists. This is not to say that the people I term as fans do 
not access and reuse material for serious purposes, but just to indicate that they or their efforts often, 
though not always, fall outside academic or professional disciplinary boundaries. A few examples of fans 
might include: animation aficionados, emerging filmmakers, railroad buffs, car collectors, those interested 
in the history of technology and computers, people interested in graphic, interior and product design, local 
history buffs and organizations, remixers and VJs, musicians making homemade videos, typewriter 
collectors, old radio buffs, locksmiths and many others. Members of these and other groups find films that 
match their particular interests or that they find entertaining, view them, collect them and post links to them 
on specialized websites. Quite often commercial websites post links to materials as well, such as Hemmings 
Motor News, a site for automobile collectors that features a regular column linking to auto-related films 
from our collection. 


Perhaps the most profound consequence of our collection moving online has been its use by makers. While 
video remixing and the widespread use of archival footage would have occurred regardless of whether or 
not our collection was available, its ease of access has certainly enabled an uncountable number of 
makers to work freely with archival footage. Makers of all levels of prominence and experience have used 
the material for every conceivable purpose. Thousands of music videos, student films, low- and high- 
budget documentaries and museum exhibits employ materials from the collection. A YouTube search for 
"prelinger music video" returns a number of typical examples that credit the archives by name. On another 
level, director Arnaud des Palliéres has made shorts and a feature called Poussiéres d'Amérique based 
almost completely on material from Prelinger Archives, initially downloaded on the suggestion of British 
composer Martin Wheeler and later upgraded to higher-quality material by arrangement.'* He is currently 
(2021) working with the archives on other projects. London artist/composer/filmmaker Vicki Bennett, 
performing under the name People Like Us, made a number of widely screened short films with footage 
from the archives manipulated with Adobe AfterEffects and other tools. '° These are two examples among 
what must be hundreds of thousands. The birth of YouTube in 2005 and the expansion of video online 
certainly made more images available to makers, but the need to employ special apps or downloader 
extensions to download most YouTube videos for editing plus the low resolution of most YouTube videos 
helps to maintain the relevance and comparative usability of our collection. 
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And many people just watch. Random stories that have come to me over time testify to how websites 
occupy leisure time and sometimes suck viewers into an archival vortex. Many people have downloaded 
every film in the collection. A man in British Columbia has made it an ongoing project to post reviews for 
each one, 8,848 at the time of this writing. (Others have reviewed hundreds of films as well.) One person 
told me about growing up in post-Communist East Germany near the Polish border where he said there was 
little media to consume, until he discovered our online collection and became addicted to watching old 
American advertising and social guidance films. Another viewer, an authority on commercial background 
music libraries, has identified many of the anonymous musical selections featured in low-budget useful 
films and incorporated name and track number into reviews. Others have written detailed accounts of the 
history and productions of such producers as Kansas City's Calvin Company. Viewers report seeing family 
and relatives. And canonical social guidance films like the 1947 Are You Popular? have been viewed 
hundreds of thousands of times. These kinds of viewing, unsupportable by conventionally established 
archives that have not yet invested in online availability, link film archives to the public, and even though 
the public may neither contextualize them with rigorous peer-reviewed research nor assess these documents 
historically, archives are for entertainment as well as research. They belong to and should be accessible to 
everyone. 


Opening access to archives constantly reminds us that archives cannot choose their users. While our large 
collection of social guidance films made between 1945 and 1960 have always been popular among 
feminists and others seeking to undermine and critique these documents that reek of whiteness and male 
supremacy, I have also seen anecdotal evidence that these films have been used by many U.S. 
homeschoolers seeking to raise their children in a "traditional" environment marked by a low degree of 
racial diversity. And many films that I would hope were seen as representing a world to which we would 
not want to return are often presented as images of a world to which many users wish to return. View, for 
instance, the comments accompanying a home movie picturing Beany's Drive-In, a drive-through fast-food 
restaurant in Long Beach, California, approximately 1953. A high number of the comments are nostalgic 
and idealize the alleged simplicity and order of the time.” 


Speaking of viewer commentary, one cause for disappointment in an open-access environment is the 
participatory workspace Internet Archive calls "reviews." In this space, Archive users can comment on 
specific items on the collection, add information and metadata, and supply context based on their particular 
knowledge. The body of public information about many films in our collection has been greatly enriched 
by user comments in this section. Internet Archive moderates this section very lightly, removing very few 
comments and relying on users to report posts they consider inappropriate. But despite the many educators, 
researchers and scholars who use the collection, almost all comments are fan-generated. I have no issue 
with fan-generated commentary, of course, but the free-flowing and often trivial level of commentary in the 
"reviews" would be greatly augmented if this section were also a place where expert knowledge and 
authoritative commentary could flourish. Instead most posts are first-person, often tendentious and 
unevenly informed. Over the years the thought of building an alternative portal that foregrounds research 
and teaching has come forward, but resources are lacking and it would probably not be a good idea to 
Balkanize Internet Archive. But I think the potential for informative commentary and more informative 
metadata is still to be realized. Internet Archive encourages deeplinking into the collection, and there would 
be no obstacle preventing anyone from creating a scholarly or educational portal to [A's many collections, 
so an opportunity remains for someone to do this. 


Comment spaces also collect and concentrate toxicity. Since many of the films in our online collection 
document complicated and controversial historical events, and since many of them were produced to 
support, sustain or celebrate a society characterized by white and male supremacy, it is not hard to see how 
conflicts around power and ideology might accrete in places where these films are stored and shown. One 
of many examples can be found in the "Reviews" section of Japanese Relocation (produced by the U.S. 
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Office of War Information, 1943).*' The comments focus mostly on the reasons for incarcerating people of 
Japanese descent in the United States and rehash a variety of racist arguments. No allusions are made to 
historical research in this area, which has been a busy area of scholarship in recent years. This and many 
other similar instances point to the ubiquity of racism online. Those of us who build, manage or curate 
online spaces need to find ways to address this and do whatever is in our power to remediate it. 


A personal platform 


Since completing my first film Panorama Ephemera (2004) I have made a practice of uploading my own 
work to the Prelinger online collection at Internet Archive. This has always been a matter of conviction 
rather than a series of strategic decisions, and the flak I received from certain film festival programmers 
after giving my first film away for free online confirmed this. At the time I completed Panorama, I was 
heavily oriented towards sharing, and in addition to the film I included a web link to the final edit decision 
list so that people could understand the structure of the film and reedit it themselves. The experience of 
sharing the film online was positive, yielding 188,000 views. It screened in 12 countries, showed at seven 
festivals, and has been revived every few years. It was rescored by a Cincinnati experimental music group, 
sampled for Panorama, a concept album by Lothar and Matthew, screened as an integral part of four live 
installations, and reviewed by Manohla Dargis in The New York Times. At the time I offered this film 
online, almost no other filmmakers or festivals were willing to do so, but it still enjoyed a privileged 
existence based to a great degree upon its online exposure. 


Since then I have made between 25 and 27 urban history "events," depending on how you count, and 
another feature film, No More Road Trips?, supported by a Creative Capital grant. All are online.” Each 
one of these films is, however, intended to be presented as a live, participatory event before an audience 
who is invited to speak as the film unreels — to identify places, people and events, to ask questions, and to 
engage in dialogue and sometimes debate with others in the room. There is no music, no narration, only 
sporadic instances of archival sound. These events constitute public, dialogical historical interventions 
aimed at community building and encouraging audiences to historicize the present and assume historical 
agency in their own lives. Typically playing before audiences of 200 to 1400, the films animate the rooms 
in ways generally not seen in an ordinary movie theater. 


Making these films available online opens up their content to everyone with an Internet connection. But in 
reality it enables access to one part of their documentation but not to the experience, as the group reactions 
and interplay would be impossible to record without hundreds of individual microphones and separate 
audio tracks. My convictions about sharing lead me to make them available, but what I am making 
available has almost nothing to do with the reason I made the films. They are meant for viewing within 
public assemblies, not as a private on-screen experience. And many of the affordances the films offer do 
not cross the threshold from live to online: the opportunity to raise one's voice in concert or in counterpoint 
with others, to hear live commentary that varies depending on the presentational context or the specific 
audience, and most important — to experience the change of scale that much historical footage undergoes 
when thrown up on a big screen. My films rely on all of these potentials. Viewers see much more detail 
when the images are thrown on a large screen, and in turn they assume new roles. As astute observers of 
places, landscapes and the detail that produces them, they take on the role of cultural geographer. With a 
keen eye to human interactions and relationships as expressed in movement, gesture, glance, touch and 
other forms of kinetic communication, they become lay anthropologists. And they miss very few other 
small details. This cannot happen online, where the play of place becomes akin to viewing postcards of 
scenes in the physical world — a practice with its own rules and certainly some value, but a cramped and 
reductive practice when compared to the informal rules of engagement in the live shows. So I have added 
my live films to the online archives, but not without some regrets. 
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The challenge of home movies 


My urban history film events rely heavily on home movies and personal films — films originally made to 
be shown to family and friends or, less often, to co-workers or organizational associates. And increasingly 
our online archives is filling with home movies; as of this writing, there are 1,618 identified home movies, 
and more are poised for upload, pending the ever-challenging process of adding metadata. Home movies 
have become cinema to me, the most alluring, complex and difficult category of moving images that 
require a relaxed and accepting attitude towards repetition and infinity, and they are the greatest growth 
area for our archives as well. In the past fifteen years Megan Prelinger and I have collected some 18,000 
individual home movies, most of which we expect we will share as part of the Prelinger online archives. 


The process of sharing personal records from the twentieth century without a safety net of curation and 
permissions would challenge most archivists, and it is not something we can expect established collecting 
institutions to do. But I consider it critically important. I would pose a blunt question: if the corpus of 
archival material that is publicly available either through open-access archives or paid services like Netflix 
contains only fiction and nonfiction film whose component images have all been contextualized in the 
service of some sort of narrative, plus useful cinema focused on fulfilling some sort of utilitarian end, 
articulating itself similarly to mainstream fiction and documentary — if everything normally available 
online consists of material processed through the artistic and economic sensibilities of directors, producers 
and distributors, then what form of history are we daylighting? Where is daily life, where is individual and 
popular expression? Home movies preserve, reveal and revive ordinary experience and the contours, 
textures and temporality of daily life. Home movies relay the sensibilities of people who will never be 
asked to make television for mass distribution or movies for the big screen, but who will be encouraged to 
monetize their own and their loved ones’ images for YouTube and similar services. And home movies 
reveal the history of daily life prior to the video era, correcting the blank space in visual history that so 
many videocentric people experience without asking what happened prior to the 1980s. 


I could go on, but this is not an essay on home movies. But I hope these thoughts help make clear why we 
must make these banal and numerically dominant records of everyday life available despite the numerous 
challenges they pose. I cite just two: almost all remain in copyright, thanks to the Draconian provisions 
regarding unpublished and/or pseudonymous works; and many contain images inappropriate to distribute 
publicly. On the question of copyright, I have no actionable answer. It seems unjust to enclose such a broad 
spectrum of documentation of human experience — and, in this regard, copyright poses an ethical issue 
most archivists have yet to embrace. If copyright inhibits access to such a deep and important record, then 
what are the consequences of obedience for archivists? The answer, of course, is that archivists have almost 
always obeyed laws, no matter how much they serve to limit the dissemination of historical evidence. 
Regarding what is appropriate to share online, archivists have greater agency which, unfortunately, they 
have not always used. I have described above some of the kinds of images we hold back from sharing, and 
I would reiterate that kindness and respect are to us greater considerations than copyright, especially 
respect for Native, Indigenous and other communities whose images have been stolen and misused for 
generations. I would not presume to say that we have considered everything that we should regarding home 
movies, and I know there is much still for all of us to learn. But for the moment we are convinced that it is 
important to show many of these documents. 


Digitization for access vs preservation 


This project foregrounded an unresolved dilemma in moving image archives practice: digitization for 
access versus preservation. From the beginning, we transferred (and, after 2012, scanned) our best film 
material directly to tape or files. Almost all of this film was unpreserved in the classically accepted sense of 
the word: it had not undergone photochemical (i.e., film-to-film) preservation. We were copying film for 
access, not for preservation. Today this distinction seems antiquated even to many working archivists, but 
in 2000 it was absolutely rigid. At that time very few established archives transferred unpreserved film 
materials to video; this was seen as a breach of best practices, which called for strict protection of 
unpreserved materials before film-to-film preservation had been completed. This conservative practice 
meant that many films were not accessible to scholars even if they traveled to an archives to look at 


material in person. Copying unpreserved films for access (1.e., for viewing, research study, distribution, 
etc.) was seen as a distraction from the canonical archival mission of preservation, which was artisanal, 
slow and expensive, and consequently archives around the world held vast quantities of film that likely 
would never be seen. To preserve the first 1000 films we put online would have conservatively cost 
perhaps five to ten million dollars (assuming $5,000-10,000 per title), and for many of these films there 
were no preservation-quality materials available, only release prints originally manufactured for projection 
and often bearing the markers of a long life. Our mass transfer of unpreserved films to video drew no open 
criticism, at least none that reached my ears, but that was probably because our company was perceived as 
something less than or other than an archives and expected to violate the rules of archival practice. 


And yet, established archives did have a point. Film-to-film preservation coupled with cold-temperature, 
low-humidity storage was the only working means to preserve moving images existing on film. Video 
preservation was expensive and uncertain, and the loss of resolution and other qualities that occurred when 
film was migrated to video rendered video decidedly a substandard means of preserving and accessing 
moving images. There had been cases in the past in which archives had transferred film to video and then 
discarded the film. Visnews, a British news service that held the libraries of many key UK and British 
Empire newsreels, had (for example) transferred a vast amount of nitrate film to 2-inch videotape using 
technology that quickly went obsolete, sequestered the unpreserved film in major archives under 
restrictions and possibly discarded some material. Researchers and producers could only resort to poor- 
quality copies on a videotape format that itself required aggressive attention in order to survive. Video 
transfer was seen as a distraction from preservation, and archives' internal timescale, best described as the 
longue durée, was not suited to accommodate transfer or digitization for access only. 


The prejudice against making unpreserved film available for access only has dissipated for three reasons. 
First, photochemical (film-to-film) preservation is a scarcer practice because of its expense, the dramatic 
reduction in the number of film laboratories, and the environmental challenges posed by chemicals used in 
film processing. Second, film scanning has become a high-quality means of capturing images and sounds 
that can reproduce the information held on film at much higher quality than film itself. Arguably there are 
qualities of the film-based image that cannot be reproduced digitally, and certainly digital projection is a 
significant departure from mechanical projection using, for instance, carbon arc as a light source. And third, 
film scanning is vastly less expensive and simpler than ever before, as new scanners make it onto the 
market. So, for instance, Library of Congress now scans film materials that may never be preserved to film, 
makes files and processes them as needed, and maintains the original film in very cool and very dry 
conditions. Scanning has gone mainstream. 


But the digitization vs. preservation dilemma has not gone away. Archives everywhere still hold film 
which, if stored appropriately, lasts for a long time. But at the same time they are accumulating vast digital 
holdings, which embody a good deal of labor and expense and also need to be preserved. Digital 
preservation is in a state of flux at the moment; there is constant innovation, but as yet no absolutely certain 
means of preservation, and the explosion of new material far outpaces our ability to preserve it. This month 
(May 2021) the price of high-capacity hard drives has doubled, for instance, as Chinese Chia 
cryptocurrency miners and allied speculators buy up many of the hard drives available. This creates 
instability in the digital preservation world. 


In the offline storage domain, we struggle to make a safe home for some 400 TB of film scans we have 
produced since 2012, observing the usual precautions: multiple copies in different places, frequent checks 
and recopying as drives age. Online, we are more confident: Internet Archive maintains multiple copies of 
our files and constantly checks for anomalies. Even though cost considerations make it unrealistic for us to 
place the very highest resolution scans online, we feel assured that Internet Archive will make our 
collection available for access and reuse for a very long time. 


Open access as resistance to moving-image exceptionalism 


When I announced our online collection to other archivists in early 2002, I was surprised how quiet their 
response was. The reactions were not so much negative as indifferent. That enabling open access to 


archival materials of great interest seemed so far outside the mission of many of my colleagues still strikes 
me as a singular abdication of archivists’ social responsibilities. Certainly established institutions will not 
be able to work as frugally as I did or reap the benefit of a subsidy from Internet Archive. And I know that 
digitization and building open access web services is complex and engages many complex issues. But the 
exceptionalism that characterizes moving image archives (as distinct from archives containing other media 
types) still strikes me as strange and unjustifiable. Perhaps it is a relic of the power surrounding motion 
pictures produced by the commercial media industry, which polices any perceived infringement of its 
intellectual property. Perhaps it is a bias stemming from the feeling that movies are meant to be seen in 
theaters. Perhaps the films that archives might best be able to put online (public domain and orphan works) 
are considered less valuable by some archivists and their managers. Or perhaps it stems from a sense of 
inferiority regarding moving image documents, the sense that moving images are not primary source 
documents but specialized records of interest only to cinéphiles and researchers and not necessarily to the 
public. But the reaction our collection has received in its first twenty years online (not to mention the 
meteoric rise and continued success of YouTube and other such services) makes it clear to me that there is 
great demand, and that moving images which bear such cultural, historical and artistic value cannot be 
subject to enclosure. Open-access archives are not a perfect panacea to historical amnesia, and the concept 
of open access itself needs continual refinement, but they constitute an important beginning to a process of 
opening the historical record that must continue. 


I thank Megan Prelinger, my partner in life, the library and the moving image archives, for her 
immeasurable contributions to my thought process and to the archives; and Brewster Kahle and the Internet 
Archive, for making this open-access project possible and sustainable for over twenty years. 


San Francisco, May 2021 


My archival work and writing takes place upon the occupied traditional lands of the Yelamu Ohlone 
people, including the villages known as Petlenuc, Sitlintac, Chutchui, Amuctac, Tubsinte, and Ompuromo, 
whose sites are within the boundaries of today's city of San Francisco. The Ohlone people are still present 
throughout the city and Peninsula of San Francisco and we live among them today. 


